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PURPOSE 


The  purpose  of  this  brochure  is  to  summarize  the  land  use  decisions  reached 
for  the  Hanna  Unit  Management  Framework  Plan  (MFP). 

Because  of  the  large  number  and  complexity  of  the  decisions,  it  is  impossible 
to  present  all  of  them  in  this  summary.  We  have,  therefore,  summarized  only 
the  significant  decisions  in  each  resource  activity. 

The  complete  plan,  with  all  related  documents,  is  available  at  the  district  office 
in  Rawlins.  You  are  invited  to  visit  and  review  it  at  your  convenience.  My  staff 
and  I  are  available  to  discuss  the  decisions  and  assist  you  in  reviewing  the 
document. 

If,  after  reading  this  summary  of  land  use  decisions,  you  wish  to  comment, 
there  is  a  reply  form  inside  the  back  cover  for  your  use. 

Again  I  thank  all  the  persons,  organizations,  and  governmental  agencies  which 
contributed  so  significantly  to  this  project.  Your  assistance  was  invaluable  in 
completing  resource  inventories,  developing  future  land  use  recommendations 
and  commenting  on  these  recommendations  as  well  as  the  decisions  for  use  of 
these  public  lands. 


Fred  Wolf 
District  Manager 
Rawlins  District 
July  28,  1977 
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OVERVIEW 


This  brochure  represents  a  revision 
and  consolidation  of  several  previous 
Management  Framework  Plans 
(MFPs)  which  were  prepared  prior  to 
1973.  The  revision  was  needed  to 
provide  more  detail  for  environmental 
statement  on  coal  leasing. 

This  plan  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  the 
surface  management  of  the  public 
lands  as  well  as  the  Federal  mineral 
estates,  some  of  which  is  under 
privately  owned  surface  lands. 

The  plan  includes  a  narrative  and 
graphic  display  of  the  land  use 
decisions  supported  by  rationale  for 
each  program  (lands,  minerals, 
range,  forestry,  watershed,  recreation 
and  wildlife). 

The  management  framework  plan  is  a 
working  document.  It  is  a  guide  for 
day-to-day  activity.  The  planning 
decisions  allocate  resources  and  land 
uses,  thereby  defining  and  resolving 
use  conflicts.  Program  objectives  and 
land  use  allocations  set  forth  in  the 
MFP  provide  a  framework  for 
developing  specific  action  plans  such 
as  management  of:  wildlife  habitat, 
grazing,  wild  horses,  minerals  and 
recreation. 

Final  planning  decisions  are  subject 
to  revision  at  any  time  in  response  to 
changing  conditions  or  demands. 
Significant  revisions  will  involve 
public  input  and  review. 

Public  participation  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
(BLM)  planning  process.  This  process 
requires  that  all  interested  citizens  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
views  and  desires,  raise  specific 
issues,  and  explore  alternatives. 

Public  involvement  for  the  Hanna 
MFP  began  in  the  spring  of  1976  with 
individual  contacts  throughout  the 
area  to  gather  information  and  to 
acquire  recommendations  concerning 
future  land  use.  Future  planning  was 
discussed  with  special  interest 
groups,  including  the  ranchers  in  the 
unit,  in  November  1976. 

The  BLM  published  a  full-page 
advertisement  on  November  23, 
1976,  in  the  Rawlins  Daily  Times,  to 
summarize  the  major  issues  involved 
in  the  unit.  Copies  of  this  ad  were 
mailed  with  other  planning 


Public  involvement.  Fred  Wolf,  district  manager,  describes  proposed  decisions  at 
a  public  meeting  in  April  1977. 


information  to  all  identified  interest 
groups  and  individuals.  A  news 
release  was  issued  in  conjunction 
with  the  advertisement  and  the  direct 
mailing.  News  articles  were  used  in 
all  of  the  newspapers  in  the  district, 
as  well  as  on  radio  and  television 
newscasts. 

An  open  house  and  workshop  was 
held  in  Rawlins  on  November  30  and 
December  1,  1976.  These  meetings 
were  well  attended  by  a  wide  cross- 
section  of  the  public  and  industry. 
Approximately  150  people  were 
involved  at  the  workshop  and 
contributed  many  recommendations 
on  eleven  major  issues.  The 
workshop  was  well  covered  in  the 
news  media. 

There  were  some  60  written 
recommendations  on  land  disposal, 
coal  leasing,  oil  and  gas 
development,  range  management, 
watershed  protection,  off-road  vehicle 
use,  historic  trails  and  wildlife 
habitat. 

On  December  10  the  district 
presented  proposed  land  use 
decisions,  with  a  summary  of  public 
comment,  to  the  Multiple  Use 
Advisory  Board  for  its  review.  In  mid- 
December  the  district  met  with 
Sweetwater  and  Carbon  County  Com- 


missioners, their  Planning 
Commissions  and  Planners  to  review 
the  planning  documents.  Many 
sessions  also  were  held  with  service 
clubs  throughout  the  area.  Meetings 
to  discuss  the  proposed  decisions 
were  held  with  Game  and  Fish 
Department  personnel  and  20  other 
state  agency  representatives. 

In  mid-April  1977,  a  36-page 
summary  of  proposed  decisions  was 
widely  distributed  to  interested 
individuals  and  groups.  Additionally, 
an  advertisement  was  published  in 
district  newspapers  announcing 
meetings  and  hearings  dates  and  the 
availability  of  the  brochure.  Several 
press  releases  resulted  in  news 
stories  in  area  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers. 

On  April  22,  the  public  attended  a 
final  public  meeting  and  hearing  to 
review  and  comment  on  the  proposed 
decisions.  In  view  of  general 
concurrence  received  on  most  of  the 
decisions,  only  the  proposed 
decisions  for  oil  and  gas  have  been 
modified. 

Fred  Wolf 
District  Manager 
Rawlins  District 


GENERAL 
DESCRIPTION 


(See  General  Location  Map,  page  5.) 

The  Hanna  Planning  Unit 
encompasses  most  of  the  eastern 
half  of  Carbon  County.  It  contains 
1,695,000  acres  of  land,  530,697  or 
31  %  of  which  are  public  lands 
administered  by  the  BLM.  A  checker- 
board land  pattern  is  common 
throughout  the  area. 

The  area  has  a  semi-arid  climate  with 
a  relatively  short  growing  season, 
averaging  100  days.  Precipitation 
averages  10  inches  in  the  lower 
elevations  and  12-14  inches  in  the 
mountainous  areas.  The  greatest 
amount  of  precipitation  comes  as 
snow  and  rain  during  April,  May  and 
June.  The  annual  average  wind 
velocity  is  12  miles  an  hour. 


Topography  ranges  from  steep, 
rugged  hills,  mountains,  and  high 
rims  to  rolling  hills  and  flat  bottom- 
lands. Major  land  features  are  Elk 
Mountain,  Hanna  and  Carbon  Basins, 
the  Freezeout  Mountains  and  the 
North  Platte  River  Valley  in  the 
Saratoga — Encampment  area. 

Predominant  vegetation  is  sagebrush, 
grass,  greasewood  and  saltbush  at 
the  lower  elevations  and  mountain 
shrubs  and  coniferous  trees  at  the 
higher  elevations.  Approximately 
20%  of  the  planning  unit  is  in 
cropland. 

Land  in  the  Hanna  Planning  Unit  has 
traditionally  been  used  for  livestock 
grazing,  as  wildlife  habitat,  for 
production  of  nationally  significant 
energy  minerals  and  for  recreation  as 
well  as  for  other,  less  significant 
uses. 


Principal  towns  in  the  planning  unit 
are  Hanna,  Saratoga,  Encampment 
and  Medicine  Bow.  Rawlins, 
population  12,000,  is  the  nearest 
major  town  outside  the  planning  unit. 

The  economy  of  the  area  is  heavily 
dependent  on  the  production  of 
energy  minerals,  primarily  coal.  This 
dependence  will  likely  continue  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time.  Other 
important  sectors  of  the  economy  are 
agriculture,  recreation,  tourism  and 
transportation. 
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Main  street,  Saratoga.  Typical  of  communities  which  depend  heavily  on  the  public  lands. 
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GENERAL  LOCATION 


LAND  STATUS 


Public  Lands 
Private  Lands 
State  Lands 
Jational  Forest  Lands 


fcv;»j  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Jurisdiction 
B.L.M.  Acquired  Lands 


US  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 


MAJOR  ISSUES 
AND  PROBLEMS 


(See  Land  Status  Map,  page  6.) 

Major  issues  that  were  addressed 
during  the  planning  process  are 
summarized  below.  Public  input  was 
important  to  the  development  of 
planning  decisions  for  these 
significant  activities.  Issues  high- 
lighted below  include  coal  leasing, 
intensive  grazing  management, 
wildlife  habitat  management,  land 
tenure,  oil  and  gas  leasing,  Overland 
Trail,  Encampment  River  Canyon,  off- 
road  vehicle  use  and  forest 
management. 


Coal  Leasing 


Presently  22,400  acres  in  the  Hanna- 
Carbon  Basin  are  under  lease.  An 
additional  31,560  acres  have  either 
been  suggested  for  leasing  in  the 
Hanna-Carbon  Basin  area  or  are 
currently  under  lease  application. 
Total  recoverable  coal  reserves  in 
areas  where  the  mining  industry  has 
expressed  interest  are  estimated  to 
be  in  excess  of  350  million  tons  of 
low  sulphur,  high  Btu  coal.  Leasing 
these  areas  would  add  significantly  to 
the  national  domestic  energy  supply. 
Local  jobs  created  by  expansion  of 
existing  mines  and  creation  of  new 
ones  would  probably  increase  the 
total  population  by  an  estimated 
3,000  to  5,000  people.  Population 
influx  would  be  dramatic  and 
revenues  significant  in  terms  of 
taxes,  royalties,  and  general  profit 
taking. 

Many  of  these  potential  coal  lands 
overlap  crucial  habitat  areas  for 
antelope,  deer  and  sage  grouse.  Loss 
of  deer  and  antelope  winter  range, 
where  forage  is  available  due  to 
protective  topography  and  shallow 
snow  depths,  would  affect  game 
populations  even  though  antelope 
and  sage  grouse  are  more  tolerant  of 
mining  activities  than  deer.  Although 
reclamation  will  be  required,  some 
long  term  losses  to  wildlife  habitat 
are  anticipated  from  mining  activities. 
Resolution  of  conflicts  —  between 
coal  development,  management  of 
wildlife  habitat  and  protection  of 
unique  aesthetic  values  —  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  restricting 
mining  or  reducing  wildlife 
populations  and  aesthetic  values. 


Some  50,000  animal  unit  months  of  grazing  are  allocated  on  the  public  lands 
for  both  cattle  and  sheep. 


Grazing 
Management 

Grazing  on  public  lands  is  regulated 
by  specifying  use  periods  and 
livestock  numbers,  by  allotment  or 
area.  No  data  exists  on  range 
condition  and  trend.  Forty-three 
allotments  have  potential  for 
improved  management  to  accelerate 
enhancement  of  range  conditions. 

Intensive  grazing  management 
usually  requires  additional  fencing 
and  water  development  to  control 
livestock  movement,  and  use  forage 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  plant 
physiology.  Improved  range 
conditions  can  benefit  livestock, 
watershed,  wildlife  and  visual 
resources.  Conversely,  range 
improvement  facilities  such  as 
fences  and  water  developments  may 
cause  impacts  on  other  resources. 


Water  distribution  can  influence  the 
seasonal  distribution  of  wildlife  and 
can  result  in  more  competition  for 
forage.  Fences  may  conflict  with 
migration  routes  for  wildlife  and  can 
adversely  affect  open  space  and 
primitive  values. 

Many  ranchers  do  not  feel  that 
intensive  grazing  systems  such  as 
rest-rotation  of  three-to-five  pastures 
can  be  economically  adapted  to  their 
particular  operations. 

Under  multiple-use  concepts,  the 
intensity  of  grazing  allowed  must  be 
weighed  against  the  need  for 
accelerated  improvement  of  the 
range,  and  the  effect  of  fences  and 
additional  water  development  on 
other  resource  values.  Also,  the 
ranchers'  operational  requirements 
as  they  relate  to  intensive  grazing 
systems  must  be  considered. 


Wildlife  Habitat 
Management 

The  Hanna  Planning  Unit  is  known  for 
its  abundant  wildlife.  The  most  noted 
game  species  are  antelope,  deer,  elk, 
sage  grouse  and,  with  the  recent 
transplant,  bighorn  sheep.  Wildlife 
habitat  is  diversified,  ranging  from 
sagebrush  plains  to  rough  and 
forested  mountain  areas.  Local  and 
regional  sportsmen  rate  this  area  as 
one  of  the  best  for  hunting  a  diversity 
of  big  game  species.  Consequently, 
the  wildlife  resource  has  economic 
importance  to  Wyoming  communities 
and  provides  a  unique  value  to  the 
local  and  regional  public. 

Human  disturbance  resulting  from 
mining,  oil  and  gas  development, 
timber  harvesting  and  recreational 
pursuits  will  increasingly  affect  big 
game  habitat.  Antelope  have  shown 
some  tolerance  for  these  activities, 
while  bighorn  sheep,  elk  and  deer  are 
highly  susceptible.  Most  of  the  mining 
activities  are  limited  to  antelope 
ranges. 

Elk,  bighorn  sheep  and  deer  ranges, 
however,  are  receiving  accelerated 
use  by  various  recreationists.  Major 
impacts  on  wildlife  are  not 
anticipated  from  use  of  livestock 
grazing  systems,  as  fences  will  be 
modified  to  allow  migration  and  water 
developments  will  allow  for  wildlife 
needs.  Increased  human  population 
associated  with  energy  development 
may  constitute  significant  and 
unavoidable  impact  on  wildlife 
habitat. 


Much  of  the  potential  damage  to 
wildlife  habitat  from  other  activities 
can  be  mitigated  by  restrictions  and 
good  management  practices. 
However,  accelerated  development 
of  coal  will  reduce  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  wildlife  habitat. 

Land  Tenure 

With  expansion  of  mining  activity  it  is 
expected  that  Elk  Mountain,  Hanna, 
Elmo,  Medicine  Bow  and  Saratoga 
will  experience  a  significant  growth  in 
population.  Because  public  lands 
surround  some  of  these  communities, 
its  use  is  needed  to  allow  the  growth 
associated  with  energy  development. 
To  date,  approximately  360  acres 
have  been  identified  for  public 
purposes  such  as  sanitary  land  fills 
and  a  maintenance  shed.  It  is 
anticipated  that  additional  needs  for 
community  expansion  will  be 
identified.  Disposal  of  these  lands 
would  result  in  only  minor  conflicts. 


Oil  and  Gas  Leasing 

Approximately  75%  of  the  Hanna 
Planning  Unit  is  under  oil  and  gas 
lease.  This  percentage  is  somewhat 
misleading,  as  exploration  and 
development  has  not  been  intense. 
The  latest  field  (Overland)  was 
developed  in  1970.  Most  of  the 
production  is  in  Carbon  County  along 
the  Albany-Carbon  County  line. 
Production  from  all  fields  in  the 
planning  unit  during  1975  totaled 
325,878  barrels  of  oil  and  36.3  billion 
cubic  feet  of  gas. 

Although  interest  in  oil  and  gas 
exploration  is  low  at  present,  drilling 
does  affect  a  variety  of  other  values. 
Watershed,  cultural  and  aesthetic 
values  are  affected  to  a  minor 
degree.  The  more  significant  actions 
affect  some  wildlife  populations  and 
their  habitats.  Drilling  causes  short- 
term  impacts,  while  production 
results  in  permanent  roads,  traffic 
and  pipelines.  These  disturbances 
are  more  significant  in  crucial 
breeding  and  wintering  areas  for  elk, 
deer,  bighorn  sheep,  raptors  and 
sage  grouse  and,  to  a  lesser  degree, 
antelope. 

Impacts  on  wildlife  habitat, 
watershed,  historical  and  cultural 
values  and  other  resources  can 
generally  be  mitigated  through 
control  of  drilling  periods,  location 
and  access.  As  an  example,  drilling 
can  be  prohibited  in  elk  winter  ranges 
during  periods  of  use. 


Off-Road  Vehicle  Use 


The  110-year-old  ruts  of  the  Overland  Trail.  In  some  places  still  in  use  —  in 
others,  protected. 


Overland  Trail 

The  Overland  Trail  crosses  the 
planning  unit,  with  approximately  6.8 
miles  of  the  trail  on  public  land.  The 
trail  traverses  high  plains,  sagebrush- 
grassland  country  from  the  Albany- 
Carbon  County  line  to  Elk  Mountain. 
From  Elk  Mountain,  the  trail  swings 
south-southwest  to  Sage  Creek, 
about  12  miles  south  of  where  I-80 
crosses  the  North  Platte  River. 

This  stage,  freight,  mail  and  general 
emigration  route  of  the  1860's  was 
significant  in  settling  the  west.  In 
many  areas  the  trail  is  now  used  as  a 
ready  route  for  cattle  movement,  off- 
road  vehicle  (ORV)  use,  and  as  a 
general  road.  A  short  segment  of  the 
trail  is  in  good  condition  with  readily 
distinguishable  ruts.  There  are  no 
stage  station  sites  on  public  lands. 

Protection  and  preservation  of  readily 
distinguishable  ruts  along  the  trail 
would  not  significantly  affect  other 
land  uses  or  resource  programs. 
However,  protection  of  the  whole  trail 
could  result  in  many  limitations  on 
other  activities. 


Encampment  River 
Canyon 

Encampment  River  Canyon  is 
immediately  south  of  Encampment, 
Wyoming,  adjacent  to  Medicine  Bow 
National  Forest.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  a  narrow  "V"  shaped  canyon, 
relatively  free  of  man's  intrusions, 
and  has  a  wild,  scenic  character.  The 
area  is  critical  habitat  for  bighorn 
sheep,  deer  and  elk.  The 
Encampment  River  is  a  blue  ribbon 
trout  stream. 

There  is  some  mineral  prospecting 
activity  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
canyon.  The  majority  of  public 
comments  received  at  MFP 
workshops  favor  managing  the  area 
in  its  present  natural  state. 


Off-road  vehicle  use  of  public  lands  is 
widespread  and  unrestricted.  With 
population  growth,  the  number  and 
use  of  ORVs  is  rapidly  increasing. 
Roads  and  trails  are  being 
established  in  areas  previously 
undisturbed  by  this  use.  Protection  of 
critical  wildlife  ranges,  watershed, 
and  cultural,  natural  and  aesthetic 
values  requires  limitation  of  ORV  use. 
Areas  under  consideration  are  the 
Encampment  River  Canyon  area  and 
the  area  above  timberline  on  Elk 
Mountain. 

Forest  Management 

There  are  12,300  forested  acres  on 
public  lands  in  the  Hanna  Planning 
Unit,  of  which  10,142  acres  are 
capable  of  intensive  production.  The 
remaining  acreage  is  commercially 
non-productive.  However,  post,  pole 
and  fuelwood  production  is  possible. 
Timber  production  could  yield  a 
million  board  feet  a  year  on  a 
sustained  yield  basis  (100  year 
rotation). 

Areas  identified  as  capable  of 
intensive  forest  management  include 
Elk  Mountain,  Arlington,  White  Rock 
Canyon,  Prospect  Mountain, 
Blackhall  Mountain,  Cow  Creek  and 
Teddy  Creek. 

Intensive  forest  management  will 
require  access  across  private  land  to 
reach  timbered  areas.  Acquisition 
may  adversely  affect  private 
landowners,  but  the  public  would 
benefit  from  the  added  access. 
Proper  management  would  benefit 
the  watershed  and  wildlife  values. 
Aesthetic  values  may  be  temporarily 
impaired,  but  proper  design  could 
minimize  these  impacts. 


LANDS 

MANAGEMENT  DECISIONS 


(See  Lands  Map,  page  11.) 

In  this  section,  the  significant  land 
use  decisions  are  highlighted  for 
each  program  activity.  These 
decisions  pertain  to  the  preceding 
issues  as  well  as  some  of  the  more 
significant  parts  of  each  program. 
The  management  decisions  are 
presented  by  describing  the  resource 
program,  the  multiple  use  objectives 
and  decisions.  The  rationale  for  each 
decision  is  also  provided.  A  complete 
list  of  decisions  is  available  at  the 
Rawlins  District  Office. 

Program  Description 

The  lands  program  includes  planning 
for  community,  industrial, 
commercial,  residential  and  other 
intensive  land  uses  including  sale  of 
lands;  issuance  of  leases,  permits 
and  rights-of-way;  satisfying  state 
indemnity  rights  such  as  for  school 


lands;  exchanging  lands  with  private 
landowners;  providing  land  for 
various  public  purposes  (i.e., 
recreation  sites,  airports,  sanitary 
landfills,  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments or  other  non-profit  entities); 
and  withdrawal  of  areas  from  certain 
uses  in  order  to  protect  unique  or 
special  values  such  as  for  natural, 
primitive  or  wild  and  scenic  river 
areas. 


Resource  Description 

Public  lands  comprise  about  31  %  of 
the  Planning  Unit.  Most  of  the  public 
lands  are  in  a  "checkerboard" 
pattern,  in  a  40-mile-wide  strip  along 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  The 
remaining  public  lands  vary  from 
large  blocks  separated  by  private 
land  holdings  to  small,  scattered 
tracts. 

Due  to  this  land  pattern,  there  is 
some  demand  for  disposal  of  public 
lands  to  meet  the  needs  of  other 
governmental  agencies,  private 
individuals,  and  utility  companies. 

These  demands  include  requests  for 
such  purposes  as  agriculture, 
sanitary  landfills,  rights-of-way  for 
utilities  and  other  public  purposes. 
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A  Union  Pacific  locomotive  cuts  through  the  40-mile  wide  strip  of  checkerboard 
land. 


LANDS 


''J-'*i'-i$  Utility  Corridors 
Public  Purposes 


US  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 
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Medicine  Bow  community  needs  are  a  major  concern  of  the  lands  program. 


Multiple  Use  Objective 

Provide  public  lands  for  industrial 
development,  public  purposes  and 
agricultural  expansion  while 
considering  other  resource  values. 

Multiple  Use  Decision 

1.  Provide  land  for  central  sanitary 
landfill  sites  for  the 
communities  of  Hanna,  Elmo, 
Elk  Mountain  and  Medicine 
Bow.  Provide  320  acres  for  a 
sanitary  landfill  for  Saratoga,  in 
Section  8,  T.  17  N.,  R.  83  W. 

Rationale:  This  would  provide 
these  communities  with  sanitary 
landfill  sites.  These  sites  were 
identified  by  the  county  planner. 
The  Saratoga  site  has  been 
evaluated  by  sanitary  landfill 
specialists  and  possesses  the 
necessary  characteristics  for  a 
good  landfill  operation  to 
accommodate  the  needs  of  a 
growing  population.  No  significant 
conflicts  are  apparent. 

2.  Provide  40  acres  in  Section  14, 
T.  16  N.,  R.  82  W.  to  Carbon 
County,  for  use  as  a  county 
road  maintenance  shop. 


Rationale:  This  site  was  identified 
as  desirable  by  the  county 
planner.  No  significant  conflicts 
will  result  from  this  action. 

3.  Concentrate  utility  lines  in 
corridors  whenever  feasible. 

Rationale:  Numerous  utility  rights- 
of-way  are  in  existing  corridors. 
Continued  use  of  these  corridors, 
with  proper  stipulations  on  future 
rights-of-way,  will  have  minor 
impact  on  livestock  and  wildlife 
forage.  Variances  from  Carbon 
County  zoning  ordinances  will  be 
coordinated  with  the  county. 

4.  Consider  making  land  available 
for  agricultural  use,  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis. 

Rationale:  Several  tracts  have 
potential  for  irrigated  agriculture. 
Some  also  possess  high  multiple 
use  values  which  should  be 
subjected  to  environmental 
analysis,  prior  to  making  a 
decision  as  to  disposal  or 
retention.  Consideration  of  these 
tracts  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
will  assure  orderly  consideration 
of  these  values. 
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MINERALS 

MANAGEMENT  DECISIONS 


Program  Description 

The  minerals  program  includes 
disposing  of  minerals  by  lease, 
license  and  permit;  coordinating 
exploration  and  mining  activities  with 
other  land  uses;  and  providing 
protection  and  rehabilitation  of  mined 
land,  as  well  as  adjudicating  mineral 
patent  applications;  economic 
analysis  and  appraisal.  Minerals  on 
the  public  lands  are  categorized  as 
follows: 

Locatable — Those  minerals  that  may 
be  staked  and  claimed  under  the 
General  Mining  Law  of  1872,  i.e., 
gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  and 
uranium. 

Leasable — Minerals  subject  to 
leasing  under  the  Minerals  Leasing 
Act  of  1920  including  oil  and  gas, 
coal,  oil  shale,  phosphate,  sodium, 
potassium  and  geothermal  resources. 
Salable — Materials  sold  under  the 
Materials  Sale  Act  of  1947  including 
common  varieties  of  stone,  scoria, 
sand  and  gravel. 

OIL  AND  GAS 

(See  Oil  and  Gas  Map,  page  15.) 

Resource  Description 

Oil  and  gas  exploration  and 
development  are  at  a  low  level  of 
intensity  in  the  planning  unit. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  the  public 
lands  have  been  leased  for  oil  and 
gas.  However,  this  is  misleading,  as 
the  most  recent  development  was  the 
Overland  field  in  1970. 

Table  1  shows  production  for  1974 
and  1975  for  all  lands  in  the  planning 
unit  including  private,  state  and 
public  lands. 

Multiple  Use  Objective 

Make  land  available  for  oil  and  gas 
exploration  and  development  to 
assist  the  nation  in  becoming  more 
energy  self-sufficient  by  1985,  while 
minimizing  impact  on  other 
resources,  protecting  other  resources 
with  overriding  values  and  requiring 
adequate  rehabilitation. 

There  is  not  much  exploration  in  the 
Hanna  Planning  Unit.  Only  two  wells 
have  been  drilled  on  public  lands 
during  the  past  two  and  a  half  years. 


Derricks  and  wildlife  can 
and  places. 

coexist.  It  takes  plann 

ng  and  compromise  . 

.  .  on  dates 

TABLE  1  OIL  &  GAS  PRODUCTION 

No.  of                 No.  of 

Year                Fields                 Wells 

Barrels 
of  Oil 

MCFGas 

1974  15 

1975  15 

'Thousands  of  cubic  feet. 

70 
70 

319,376 
325,878 

331,745 
363,376 
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Multiple  Use 
Decision* 

Allow  oil  and  gas  exploration  and 
development  with  the  following 
exceptions  and  restrictions 
on  new  leases: 

A.  No  surface  occupancy  or 
disturbance  on  specified 
historic  and  recreation  sites, 
and  in  Encampment  River 
Canyon. 

B.  No  surface  occupancy  or 
disturbance  on  the  actual 
Overland  Trail  ruts.  Preserve 
from  occupancy  a  half-mile  strip 
on  each  side  of  well-preserved 
portions  of  the  trail  or  to  the 
visible  horizon  (whichever  is 
closer). 

C.  Exploration  drilling  will  be 
allowed  from  April  15  to 
December  15  on  specified 
crucial  big-game  winter  ranges, 
from  June  30  to  March  15  in 
specified  sage  grouse  strutting 
and  nesting  areas,  and  from 
June  30  to  May  1  in  specified 
raptor  nesting  areas,  except  as 
otherwise  permitted  by  the 
authorized  officer.  Exceptions 
will  be  allowed  on  a  case  basis 
when  it  is  determined  that 
drilling  activities  will  not  signif- 
icantly affect  the  crucial 
habitat. 


Rationale:  Oil  and  gas  exploration 
and  development  have  been 
conducted  in  the  planning  unit 
since  before  1918  when  the  first 
fields  were  established,  providing 
energy  for  local  and  regional 
consumption.  In  order  to  meet 
local  and  national  demand,  and  to 
help  meet  the  national 
commitment  to  near  total  self 
sufficiency  by  1985,  new  sources 
of  petroleum  must  be  discovered. 
Present  knowledge  of  the  geology 
of  the  planning  unit  indicates  a 
good  possibility  of  finding  new 
petroleum  reserves. 

A.  Drilling  activity,  depending  on 
its  proximity  to  a  historic  or 
recreation  site,  or  an  area  such 
as  the  Encampment  Canyon, 
can  result  in  surface 
disturbance,  noise  and  other 
activity  inconsistent  with  the 
use  of  these  areas  for 
education,  interpretation  and 
recreational  purposes,  as  well 
as  for  crucial  wildlife  habitat. 
By  moving  a  proposed  well  site, 
the  above  impacts  can  usually 
be  eliminated  and  the  oil 
reservoir  can  still  be  tapped. 

B.  The  Overland  Trail  is  a 
nationally  significant  historic 
resource.  Only  small  portions 
within  the  planning  unit  are  well 
preserved  (less  than  4  miles). 
Development  close  to  the  trail 
is  not  consistent  with  the 
historic,  early-pioneer  theme 
and  in  some  cases  can  result  in 
destruction  of  the  resource. 
These  restrictions  will  protect 
significant  sites  and  trail 
sections  from  surface 
disturbance. 


C.  Drilling  activity,  with  associated 
noise,  people  and  vehicle 
movement,  can  have  adverse 
impacts  on  wildlife  at  the  most 
critical  time  of  the  year  for 
survival  and  reproduction. 
Effects  can  include 
abandonment  of  habitat  (winter 
range,  nests,  strutting  grounds), 
unsuccessful  reproduction  and 
in  some  cases,  reductions  in 
population.  Specification  of 
drilling  periods  in  selected 
areas  can  minimize  the  chance 
of  serious  disturbance  during 
critical  times,  while  allowing 
exploration  during  the  rest  of 
the  year. 


•These  restrictions  are  not  applicable  to 
geophysical  operations. 
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OIL  AND  GAS 


OSage  Grouse  Nesting  Area 
No 


Activity  April  1  to  June  30 

Seasonal  Wildlife  Habitat 

No  Activity  December  15  to  May  1 

Active  Raptor  Nesting 

No  Activity  May  1  to  June  30 

ithdrawn  From  All  Oil  and  Gas 
Activity 

No  Surface  Occupancy 


US  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
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COAL 

(See  Coal  Map,  page  17.) 

Resource  Description 

Most  of  the  coal  in  the  planning  unit 
is  in  the  Hanna  Basin.  This  basin,  a 
structural  depression  approximately 
40  miles  long  and  25  miles  wide,  lies 
almost  entirely  within  the  planning 
unit  boundary.  It  contains  at  least  69 
coal  beds  thicker  than  three  feet.  The 
Hanna  Basin  is  separated  by  the 
Saddleback  Hills  from  the  Carbon 
Basin  to  the  east. 

Workable  coal  seams  occur  in  the 
Mesaverde  group  and  in  the  Medicine 
Bow,  Ferris  and  Hanna  formations, 
and  range  from  sub-bituminous  to 
highly  volatile  bituminous. 

Coal  was  found  in  the  area  by  John 
C.  Fremont  in  1843,  along  the  Platte 
River  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sage 
Creek  at  a  point  now  known  as  Coal 
Bluffs.  Commercial  development  of 
coal  in  the  basin  dates  from  1868, 
when  the  first  mining  operations 
began  near  the  town  of  Carbon. 
Interest  shifted  to  near  the  town  of 
Hanna  in  1888,  with  limited  mining 
activity  in  the  more  southerly  Elk 
Mountain  district  in  the  early  to 
middle  1990's.  Since  1868,  at  least 
86  mines,  both  underground  and  strip 
operations,  have  operated  in  the 
basin. 


All  land  in  the  planning  unit  under 
lease  or  proposed  for  leasing  is 
within  the  checkerboard  land  pattern. 
In  this  pattern,  the  federal 
government  owns  the  surface  and 
mineral  estate  on  even  numbered 
sections  and  Rocky  Mountain  Energy, 
a  subsidiary  of  Union  Pacific 
Corporation,  owns  mineral  rights 
under  odd  numbered  sections.  The 
surface  of  odd  numbered  sections  is 
also  privately  owned. 

A  total  of  22,440  acres  of  public 
lands  are  leased  by  five  companies  in 
the  Hanna  Basin.  Arkland  Co.  (Arch 
Mineral  Corp.)  operates  Seminoe 
Nos.  1  and  2  mines  on  nine  federal 
leases  which  total  some  10,540 
acres.  Medicine  Bow  Coal  Co. 
operates  a  mine  on  one  federal  lease 
of  1,280  acres.  Energy  Development 
Co.  operates  the  Rimrock  Pits  and 
Vanguard  underground  mines  on  a 
federal  lease  of  8,700  acres. 
Rosebud  Coal  Sales  operates  a  mine 
on  a  1,280  acre  federal  lease.  Belco 
Petroleum  holds  a  federal  lease  of 
640  acres,  but  there  is  no  mining. 
These  companies  also  hold  large 
acreages  of  private  and  state  leases, 
which  permit  mining  continuously  in 
the  checkerboard  land  pattern. 

Some  31,560  acres  of  public  lands 
have  been  proposed  for  leasing  in  the 
Hanna-Carbon  Basins.  Of  this  total, 
20,280  acres  were  already  under 
lease  application  by  companies 
mining  in  the  basin. 


Extensive  drilling,  sampling  and 
evaluation  of  privately-owned  coal 
has  occurred  throughout  the  Hanna 
and  Carbon  Basins.  Results  of  this 
evaluation  suggest  that  the  coal  is  of 
relatively  high  quality.  Sulfur  content 
ranges  from  0.26  to  1.4  percent;  ash 
content  ranges  from  4.4  to  24 
percent;  and  Btu  value  per  pound 
ranges  from  8,340  to  11,700.  The 
coal  is  usually  found  in  multiple 
seams.  Workable  seams  range  in 
thickness  from  3  to  60  feet. 
Relatively  few  of  the  workable  seams 
are  parallel  to  the  surface  and  dips 
range  from  a  few  to  as  much  as  60 
degrees. 

Estimated  coal  resources  in  the 
Hanna  and  Carbon  Basins  are  in 
excess  of  3.9  trillion  tons.  This  figure 
includes  all  coal  under  less  than 
3,000  feet  of  overburden.  Total 
strippable  reserves  in  the  two  basins 
are  estimated  at  313  million  tons. 

Total  reserves  in  areas  proposed  for 
leasing  cannot  be  adequately 
established  because  of  incomplete 
exploration  and  inventory  data. 

Areas  suggested  for  leasing  indicate 
that  there  may  be  more  than  350 
million  tons  of  coal  recoverable  by 
strip  or  underground  mining. 
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COAL  LEASING 


Existing  Leases 

Future  Leasing  Will  Be  Considered 

No  Leasing 
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Multiple  Use  Objective 


Arch  Mineral  stripping  operation.  Seams  ranging  from  3  to  60  feet  allow  surface 
mining,  with  protective  stipulations. 


TABLE  2  PROPOSED  COAL  LEASING  AREAS 
Tract  Acres 


Estimated  reserves 
millions  of  tons 


1.  Carbon  Basin 

2.  Hanna  Basin 

Hanna  South 
Medicine  Bow 
Seminoe  I 
Seminoe  II 
Grand  Total 


8,320 

600 
5,824 

960 

2,920 

18,624 


250 

8.5 
35 

5.5 
45 
344 


Allow  continued  identification, 
leasing,  and  development  of  coal  in 
the  planning  unit  to  assist  the  nation 
in  meeting  its  growing  energy  needs, 
while  providing  adequate  environ- 
mental safeguards  and  strict 
rehabilitation  standards. 

Multiple  Use  Decision 

1.  Allow  continued  development  of 
coal  now  under  lease. 

Rationale:  A  contractual 
obligation  exists  under  current 
leases.  Mining  is  subject  to 
stipulations  and  protective 
measures  resulting  from  environ- 
mental assessment.  The  national 
demand  for  energy  makes  it 
imperative  that  low-sulfur,  near- 
surface  coal  in  the  Hanna  Basin 
be  mined.  The  four  major 
companies  mining  coal  in  Hanna 
Basin  have  contractual  obligations 
and  established  markets  for  their 
coal,  and  will  expand  their 
operations  to  meet  these 
obligations. 

2.  Subject  to  the  findings  of  the 
regional  coal  environmental 
statement,  develop  a  schedule 
for  the  lease  of  tracts  listed  in 
Table  2: 

Rationale:  The  addition  of  344 
million  tons  of  coal  will  contribute 
significantly  to  meeting  the 
nation's  projected  coal  needs, 
which  are  expected  to  double  by 
1990.  All  the  above  areas  are  in 
the  checkerboard.  Coal  in  inter- 
mingled sections  of  private  land  is 
controlled  by  the  coal  industry  and 
will  be  mined  as  demand  dictates. 
To  mine  private  coal  and  not 
federal  coal  in  the  checkerboard 
would  be  a  waste  of  an  energy 
resource.  Markets  in  the  East  and 
Midwest  exist  for  this  coal. 
Because  the  coal  is  low  in 
sulphur,  it  is  environmentally  and 
economically  acceptable  at  the 
point  of  consumption. 
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All  public  lands  proposed  for 
leasing,  or  applied  for  under  the 
short-term  criteria,  lie  in  "known 
recoverable  coal  resource  areas," 
and  are  known  to  contain 
workable  coal  deposits.  Mining 
companies  require  a  lead  time  of 
five  to  ten  years  to  develop  plans 
for  a  specific  area.  It  is  essential, 
therefore,  that  land  adjacent  to 
currently-leased  areas,  or  land 
needed  to  establish  new  mining 
operations  (such  as  in  the  Carbon 
Basin)  be  leased  so  that 
companies  can  develop  their  plans 
and  maintain  production 
schedules. 

Expanding  existing  operations  in 
Hanna  Basin,  as  well  as 
establishing  new  operations  in 
Carbon  Basin,  will  provide  a  large 
quantity  of  low  sulphur,  near- 
surface  coal  to  help  meet  the 
energy  demands  of  the  nation 
while  providing  jobs  and  income  in 
Carbon  County.  The  proposed  new 
operations,  at  peak  production, 
would  employ  about  1,938 
additional  people  who,  together 
with  secondary  employment, 
would  generate  an  annual  payroll 
of  $25.8  million,  and  produce  an 
additional  9.6-million  tons  of  coal 
annually. 

There  is  the  possibility  that  some 
crucial  antelope  and  sage  grouse 
habitat  may  be  disturbed  or 
destroyed  in  Carbon  Basin. 
However,  present  information 
suggests  that  only  15  percent  of 
the  mining  in  this  area  would  be 
on  the  surface,  although  surface 
activity  such  as  road  construction 
and  drilling  would  be  associated 
with  underground  mining.  Antelope 
are  more  tolerant  of  mining 
activity  than  are  other  big  game 
species.  They  also  have  more 
alternative  habitat  in  which  to 
move  than  do  other  big  game 
species. 


Antelope  can  tolerate  coal  mines,  as  long  as  there  is  room  to  run. 


Although  an  average  of  1,800 
acres  will  be  disturbed  annually, 
present  mining  plans  call  for 
reclamation  of  50-66  percent  of 
this  acreage  annually.  If  properly 
accomplished,  this  will  minimize 
on-site  erosion  and  off-site 
sedimentation  of  water  bodies. 
Careful  reclamation  should  at 
least  partially  restore  productive 
capacity. 

3.  Do  not  lease  the  following 
tracts: 

TABLE  3 

AREAS  OF  "NO  LEASING" 

Estimated 
reserves 
millions 
Tract  Acres      of  tons 


1.  Carbon 

Cemetery 

2.  Hanna 

Basin 


120     unknown 
2,2801    unknown 


'Not  plotted  on  map,  legal  description 
follows:  T.  24  N.,  R.  83  W.:  Sec.  20, 
SE'ASE'A;  Sec.  22,  SVj,  SViNE1/*;  Sec.  28; 
Sec.  34.  T.  24  N.,  R.  84  W.:  Sec.  36,  NE'/i, 
EV2NWV4,  E'/iSE'/i.  T.  24  N.,  R.  81  W.:  Sec. 
32,  NV2SEV4;  Sec.  34,  S'/iNVi. 


Rationale:  Exploratory  drilling  and 
stripping  operations  or 
underground  mining  could  cause 
irreparable  damage  to  the 
cemetery  and  adjacent  historic 
features  on  lands  near  the  Carbon 
Cemetery. 

Lands  excluded  in  the  Hanna 
Basin  are  close  to  the  shoreline  of 
Seminoe  Reservoir  or  the 
Medicine  Bow  River,  and  are 
unsuitable  for  mining  because  of 
the  possibility  of  flooding, 
inadequate  roof  structures  for 
underground  mining,  hydrologic 
interaction,  and  adverse  effects  on 
water  quality  in  Seminoe 
Reservoir.  There  is  also  the 
probability  of  unacceptable  visual 
intrusions  associated  with  mining 
near  the  shoreline  of  the  Reservoir 
and  the  River. 
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4.  Other  tracts  not  recommended 
for  leasing  but  suggested  for 
leasing  by  industry  and 
included  in  a  mining  plan  are: 

TABLE  4 

AREAS  OF  "NO  LEASING" 
WHERE  MINING  PLANS 
HAVE  BEEN  SUBMITTED 

Estimated 
reserves 
millions 
Tract  Acres  of  tons 


1.  Hanna 
Basin 


7602 


5.3 


Not  plotted  on  map,  legal  description 
follows:  T.  23  N.,  R.  84  W.:  Sec.  14,  NE'/i, 
Sec.  24,  NE'/i,  NViSE,  SEViSE1/.,  Sec.  26, 
SE'/i;  T.  24  N.,  R.  83  W.:  Sec.  30,  SWA. 

Rationale:  These  lands  are  not 
recommended  for  leasing  for  fhe 
same  reasons  listed  in  Item  3,  for 
other  Hanna  Basin  tracts. 

5.  Issue  exploration  licenses  for 
test  drilling  on  public  lands  not 
currently  under  lease. 
Exploration  will  be  allowed 
during  the  same  period  as  oil 
and  gas  exploration  on  crucial 
wildlife  habitat. 

Rationale:  Further  exploratory 
drilling  is  necessary  to  determine 
the  extent  and  location  of  coal 
reserves  on  the  public  lands.  Due 
to  the  projected  doubling  of  coal 
demand  by  1990,  and  the  need  to 
weigh  the  cost  of  mining  in  one 
area  against  that  in  another,  it  is 
in  the  public  interest  to  permit 
regulated  exploratory  drilling.  This 
drilling  data  will  permit  more 
informed  decisions  on  whether  to 
lease  coal  in  a  given  location,  and 
will  help  avoid  wasting  coal 
resources. 

The  prohibition  of  drilling  in  the 
spring  will  protect  critical  habitat 
for  big  game,  sage  grouse  and 
nesting  areas  for  raptors  until  a 
decision  on  leasing  is  to  be  made. 


Further  identify  coal  seams 
uneconomical  to  mine  with 
present  methods,  and  make 
such  public  lands  available 
where  needed  for  coal 
gasification  plants,  except  in 
areas  where  leasing  is  not 
permitted  for  other  reasons. 

Rationale:  The  production  of 
energy  by  means  other  than 
mechanical  should  be  encouraged. 
Gas  is  a  cleaner  fuel  than  coal. 
Underground  coal  gasification 
would  permit  the  industry  to 
comply  with  air  quality  standards 
more  easily  and  economically. 
Much  less  surface  disturbance 
would  result  from  this  method  of 
energy  extraction  than  from 
conventional  coal  mining. 

Impacts  are  estimated  to  be 
negligible  compared  to  surface 
and  underground  mining  methods 
now  used.  This  prediction  is  based 
on  observation  of  the  present 
Bureau  of  Mines  operation  at 
Hanna. 

Consult  with  involved  private 
surface  owners  in  the  location 
of  rights-of-way  and 
development  of  rehabilitation 
measures. 

Rationale:  Private  surface  owners 
usually  have  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  areas.  They  also  have 
needs,  ideas  and  property  rights 
that  should  be  considered  in 
rights-of-way  location  and  where 
the  reclamation  measures  will  be 
applied  to  private  and  public  lands 
alike. 
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RANGE 
MANAGEMENT 

MANAGEMENT 
DECISIONS 

(See  Range  Map,  page  23.) 

Program  Description 

The  range  management  program 
includes  inventory,  evaluation  and 
management  of  the  range  resource 
on  public  lands.  The  program 
involves  authorizing  and  supervising 
grazing  use,  developing  and 
maintaining  supporting  livestock 
management  facilities  and  protecting 
the  range  from  weed  infestations, 
pests  and  diseases.  The  Bureau  is 
developing  livestock  grazing 
management  plans  for  the  majority  of 
public  lands  and  is  planning  to 
complete  environmental  statements 
on  all  lands  where  domestic  livestock 
grazing  is  authorized. 

Resource  Description 

Currently  84  ranch  operators  use  38 
Section  15  grazing  leases  and  71 
Section  3  allotments.  Both  cattle  and 
sheep  use  the  allotments  at  various 
times  of  the  year.  A  total  of  57,064 
Animal  Unit  Months  (AUMs)  are 
licensed  in  the  unit.  Grazing  use  on 
public  lands  is  regulated  by 
specification  of  grazing  dates  and 
livestock  numbers,  by  allotment.  No 
data  exists  on  range  condition  and 
trend  within  the  planning  unit.  There 
is  only  one  allotment  managed  under 
an  allotment  management  plan 
(AMP). 

The  following  problems  complicate 
range  and  livestock  management  in 
the  unit:  the  checkerboard  land 
pattern;  inadequate  forage 
allocations  for  wildlife;  and  fences  for 
livestock  management  which  deter 
free  movement  for  wildlife.  Active 
mineral  exploration  and  mining 
constrain  grazing  to  the  extent  that 
forage  is  removed  or  animals  are 
blocked  from  grazing  areas. 

Approximately  65  percent  of  the  area 
is  covered  with  shrub  types,  30 
percent  with  grassland,  3  percent 
with  trees  and  2  percent  is  barren. 
No  threatened  or  endangered  plant 
species  are  known  in  the  unit.  During 


Whose  grass?  The  checkerboard  land  pattern  complicates  grazing  management. 


the  late  1950's  and  1960's, 
sagebrush  spraying,  plowing  and 
seeding  were  done  on  some 
allotments.  These  practices 
increased  grass  production  on  areas 
treated  from  300  to  400  percent. 

Multiple  Use  Objective 

Manage  the  range  to  increase  forage 
for  livestock  and  to  improve  wildlife 
habitat,  watershed  conditions  and 
other  resources. 

Multiple  Use  Decision 

1.  Develop  allotment  management 
plans  (AMPs)  on  those  grazing 
areas  as  identified.  When 
possible,  several  allotments 
under  the  control  of  one 
operator  will  be  combined  in 
one  grazing  system.  On 
allotments  with  pasture  fences, 
grazing  systems  will  be 
developed  using  the  present 
fencing  pattern.  Deferred 
grazing  systems  will  be 
emphasized  over  rest  rotation 
unless  resource  problems 
dictate  otherwise. 


Specific  criteria  are  as  follows: 

a)  Fencing  will  be  kept  to  a 
minimum.  Unnecessary 
fences  will  be  removed. 

b)  Water  will  be  developed  to 
improve  forage  use. 

c)  Work  closely  with  operators, 
especially  in  the  checker- 
board area. 

Rationale:  Development  of  AMPs 
on  the  entire  planning  unit  cannot 
be  accomplished  without  major 
conflict  with  other  resource 
values. 

The  management  tools  required  in 
a  grazing  system  are  the  primary 
cause  of  impacts  on  other 
resources.  Water  development 
can  influence  the  seasonal 
distribution  of  wildlife.  Fences  may 
conflict  with  migration  of  some 
wildlife  and  can  adversely  affect 
open  space  and  primitive  values. 
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Leave  51  grazing  areas 
(allotments  or  leases)  in  a 
custodial  management  status. 
Encourage  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  (SCS)  to 
develop  management  plans  in 
those  areas,  in  conjunction  with 
the  private  land  management. 

Rationale:  While  these  grazing 
areas  don't  meet  the  BLM  criteria 
for  intensive  management,  it  is 
proper  and  desirable  to  maintain 
range  condition,  watershed  values 
and  wildlife  habitat.  Since  much 
private  land  is  involved,  a  grazing 
system  with  SCS  involvement  is 
appropriate. 

Decisions  on  sagebrush  control, 
plowing  and  seeding  will  be 
made  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
after  development  of  an  AMP. 
Normally  no  control  will  be 
approved  in  sage  grouse 
nesting  areas,  crucial  deer  or 
antelope  winter  range,  or  in 
Class  A  scenic  areas. 

Rationale:  This  approach  will 
ensure  that  minimal  impacts  on 
other  resources  occur  from 
sagebrush  control  programs. 


Fencing:  a  grazing  management  tool.  But  terrible  for  wildlife. 
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RANGE 


Existing  Allottment 
Management  Plan 

Implement  Allottment 
Management  Plan 

No  BLM  Management  Plan,  But 
Custodial  Projects  Allowed 


US  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 
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FOREST  PRODUCTS 

MANAGEMENT  DECISIONS 


Sustained  yield,  as  in  this  typical  natural  stand  of  lodgepole  pine,  requires  thinning  and  selective  harvest. 


(See  Forestry  Map,  page  25.) 

Program  Description 

The  forestry  program  includes  forest 
management  and  development  as 
well  as  disease  and  pest  control.  This 
involves  inventory,  evaluation,  timber 
management;  sale  of  forest  products 
such  as  timber,  posts,  poles  and 
other  vegetative  products  from  forest 
lands;  timber  trespass;  and  forest 
pest  and  disease  control  programs. 


Resource  Description 

There  are  12,300  acres  of  forested 
public  lands  in  the  planning  unit.  They 
include  10,142  acres  of  "productive" 
forest  land  and  2,158  acres  of  "non- 
productive" forest  land.  Productive 
forest  land  produces  at  least  20 
cubic  feet  of  woodfiber  per  acre  per 
year.  Non-productive  forest  land 
produces  less  wood  per  acre 
annually  and  usually  can't  be 
effectively  managed  for  timber  on  a 
sustained  yield  basis. 


Productive  forest  includes  6,400 
acres  of  lodgepole  pine,  1,600  acres 
of  Englemann  spruce-subalpine  fir, 
1,600  acres  of  aspen  and  542  acres 
of  Douglas  fir. 

Tracts  considered  for  intensive 
management  are  in  the  following 
areas:  Elk  Mountain,  Arlington,  White 
Rock  Canyon,  Prospect  Mountain, 
Blackhall  Mountain,  Cow  Creek  and 
Teddy  Creek. 

Of  the  more  than  ten  thousand  acres 
of  productive  forest  lands  to  be 
managed  intensively,  about  70.5 
million  board  feet  will  be  produced. 
Sixty-three  percent  is  lodgepole  pine. 
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FORESTRY 


Land  Exchanges 
ntensive  Management  Areas 


US  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 
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Multiple  Use  Objective      3 

Meet  local  demand  for  wood 
products  while  protecting  watershed, 
aesthetic,  forage  and  wildlife  habitat 
values. 

Maintain  existing  cover  on  the  non- 
productive forest  land  while 
permitting  harvest  of  posts,  poles  and 
fuelwood. 

Multiple  Use  Decision 

1.  Manage  10,142  acres  of 
productive  forest  land 
intensively  to  help  satisfy  local        4 
demand  for  forest  products. 
Harvest  15-20  million  board  feet 
over  the  next  20  years. 

Rationale:  These  lands  are 
capable  of  producing  this  volume 
of  timber  on  a  sustained-yield 
basis.  If  not  properly  planned, 
timber  management  and  harvest 
can  result  in  deterioration  of  water 
quality  for  consumptive  use  as 
well  as  fisheries,  impairment  of 
aesthetics  and  in  interference  with 
use  by  wildlife. 

Employing  selective  harvest  and 
small,  irregular  cutting  areas, 
maintaining  buffer  strips  along 
streams  and  allowing  harvest  on  a 
seasonal  basis  will  minimize 
negative  impacts. 

2.  Manage  the  remaining  2,158 
acres  (non-productive  forest)  to 
maintain  the  forest  cover, 
conducting  small  sales  of 
posts,  poles,  fuelwood  and 
Christmas  trees.  Disease  and 
fire  should  be  controlled  on 
these  sites. 

Rationale:  This  acreage  is  not 
productive  enough  to  warrant 
intensive  management.  Funds  and 
manpower  can  be  more  efficiently 
and  effectively  applied  to  intensive 
management  of  productive  lands. 
Minor  harvesting  will  produce 
growing  space  for  natural 
reproduction.  Conflicts  with  other 
resources  will  be  negligible. 


Where  it  is  possible  and  in  the 
public  interest,  block  up  forest 
land  in  the  Elk  Mountain  and 
Arlington  areas  by  exchange 
with  other  landowners. 

Rationale:  A  forest  area  with  well 
blocked  ownership  can  be  more 
efficiently  managed  for  forestry 
values.  Access  acquisition  needs 
can  be  reduced.  Less  time  is 
required  to  identify  ownership 
boundaries,  and  contract 
preparation  and  administration  can 
be  simplified. 

Complete  management  plans 
for  areas  to  be  intensively 
managed  on  Elk  Mountain  and 
areas  adjoining  Medicine  Bow 
National  Forest.  Management 
plans  will  identify  stand- 
improvement  projects. 

Rationale:  Such  planning  is 
essential  to  good  forest 
management,  providing  for  a 
timely  and  sustained  timber 
harvest  program.  Conflicts  with 
other  resources  are  identified  and 
mitigated  in  forest  management 
plans.  They  include  planning  and 
funding  for  timber-stand 
improvement  projects.  They  are 
also  the  basis  for  scheduling 
future  timber  sales,  informing 
timber  operators  in  advance  how 
much  timber  will  be  offered  each 
year  and  its  location. 
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WATERSH  ED 

MANAGEMENT  DECISIONS 


Program  Description 

The  watershed  program  is  directed 
towards  stabilization  of  fragile  soil 
resources;  maintenance, 
improvement  or  restoration  of  soil 
productivity;  protection  and  enhance- 
ment of  water  yield  and  quality;  and 
reduction  of  flood  and  sediment 
damage  both  on-site  and  down- 
stream. These  objectives  are 
achieved  by  managing  various  land 
uses,  by  modification  or  maintenance 
of  the  vegetative  cover  and  by 
installing  water  development  or 
control  structures.  Because  of  the 
vast  areas  involved,  the  primary 
feature  of  BLM's  watershed  manage- 
ment program  involves  management 
of  other  land  uses  or  surface 
disturbance  actions  affecting  vege- 
tative cover  and  soil.  For  example, 
erosion  can  usually  be  reduced  by 
grazing  management  that  enhances 
vegetative  cover. 

Resource  Description 

The  erosion  condition  in  88  percent 
of  the  area  is  rated  stable,  slight  or 
moderate.  Twelve  percent  of  the  unit 
is  in  critical  condition.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  erosion  now 
occurring  is  natural  geologic  erosion. 
However,  mineral  exploration  and 
development,  road  construction  and 
other  land-disturbing  activities 
contribute  to  the  problem. 

Water  quality  is  not  a  major  problem; 
there  are  incidents  of  high 
sedimentation  during  high  runoff. 
Water  pollution  sources  are  mainly 
non-point.  Suspected  water  quality 
problem  areas  include  the  Sand 
Creek  drainages,  Big  Creek  and  the 
Hanna  (Willow  Springs  Draw) 
drainages. 
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Like  a  cancer  eating  into  the  earth,  erosion  spreads  .  .  .  and  kills. 


Flood  damage  is  minimal  in  the  unit, 
but  may  occur  with  a  high  intensity 
storm.  Flood  damage  on  or  from 
public  lands  consists  of 
sedimentation  and  washed  out  roads 
or  stockwater  dams. 


Multiple  Use  Objective 

Manage  the  watershed  for  soil 
productivity,  water  quality  and 
quantity  and  mitigate  impacts  from 
management  of  other  resources. 
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- 
New  roads  mean  new  erosion.  Here  man  outdoes  nature  in  disposing  of  topsoil. 


Multiple  Use  Decision 

1.  Complete  inventories  to  gather 
data  on  soils,  water  quality  and 
quantity  and  condition  of 
structures  and  projects. 

Rationale:  Additional  data  is 
necessary  to  identify  specific 
problem  areas  and  develop  plans 
to  properly  manage  the  watershed. 


Regrade  and  revegetate  30 
acres  of  old  strip-mine  spoils 
near  Elmo. 

Rationale:  This  area  was  mined  in 
the  1930's  and  40's  before 
reclamation  was  required.  Some 
wind  and  water  erosion  is 
occurring.  The  decision  will 
enhance  the  landscape  while 
reducing  water  and  wind  erosion. 
Vegetation  will  be  increased, 
benefitting  livestock  and  wildlife. 
No  significant  conflicts  are 
apparent. 


3.  Other  resource  management 
plans  for  Elk  Mountain  will 
include  the  objective  of 
obtaining  high  quality  water  for 
the  town  of  Hanna. 

Rationale:  Elk  Mountain  is  the 
primary  water  source  for  Hanna. 
Adequate  provisions  in  other 
resource  plans  is  necessary  to 
assure  a  potable  domestic  water 
supply. 

No  significant  conflicts  are 
anticipated.  Wider  buffer  strips  in 
timber  harvest  operations  next  to 
streams  and  some  control  over 
off-road  vehicle  use  may  be 
required. 
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RECREATION 

MANAGEMENT  DECISIONS 


(See  Recreation  Map,  page  31.) 

Program  Description 

The  recreation  program  includes:  the 
inventory,  identification  and 
preservation  ot  natural,  historic, 
archeological,  and  cultural  values; 
the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  recreation  facilities; 
visitor  management  and  the  control 
of  recreation  activities.  Major  recre- 
ational uses  include  hunting,  fishing, 
camping,  hiking,  picnicking,  rock 
hounding,  sightseeing,  river  floating 
and  an  ever  expanding  variety  of  off- 
road  vehicle  activities. 

Cultural  resource  management  has 
become  a  major  activity,  partially  due 
to  the  need  to  protect  cultural  values 
from  increasing  surface  disturbances 
such  as  strip  mining  and  oil  and  gas 
development. 

Resource  Description 

Recreational  values  in  the  unit  are 
closely  tied  to  open  space  values, 
float  boating,  fishing  and  hunting  and 
the  diverse  wildlife  species  of  the 
area. 

Historical  values  include  the 
Overland  Trail.  Daily  stages  traversed 
this  trail  from  1862  to  1867  and  stage 
stations  were  built  every  twelve  miles 
along  the  trail.  The  trail  crosses  the 
checkerboard  land  pattern.  Most  of 
the  land  (89  percent)  is  in  private 
ownership.  Approximately  6.8  miles 
of  the  trail  (11  percent)  are  on  public 
lands,  of  which  one  segment  (about 
four-tenths  of  a  mile)  is  still  well 
preserved  with  visible  ruts.  The 
remainder  of  the  trail  has  been 
disturbed  by  modern  uses  or  has 
weathered  beyond  easy  recognition. 
None  of  the  stations  are  on  public 
lands. 

Immediately  south  of  Encampment  is 
the  Encampment  River  Canyon.  This 
narrow  canyon  has  steep  sides,  is 
relatively  free  of  man's  intrusions  and 
remains  in  a  somewhat  natural  state. 


Boys  need  time  and  a  place  to  fish.  Road  construction  can  wait,  for  generations 
if  necessary. 


Wildlife  sometimes  make  intensive 
use  of  the  area,  depending  on  the 
winter  snowfall.  Recently,  bighorn 
sheep  were  re-introduced  into  the 
area.  Livestock  also  use  the  area. 
The  Encampment  River  is  considered 
a  "blue-ribbon"  trout  stream. 

The  North  Platte  River  is  an 
important  float  boating  and  fishing 
stream.  The  area  is  predominantly 
private  land  and  public  lands  border 
only  13  miles  of  the  river.  However, 
some  of  the  public  lands  provide 
important  public  access  to  the  river. 
In  addition,  the  Wyoming  Game  and 
Fish  Department  has  acquired 
several  fishing  access  routes  to  the 
river. 


Public  access  across  checkerboard 
land  to  other  areas  is  very  limited. 
The  lack  of  established  roads  has  led 
to  an  uncontrolled  proliferation  of 
makeshift  trails  and  roads. 

Off-road  vehicle  use  is  a  problem  in 
some  parts  of  the  unit.  This 
uncontrolled  use  detracts  from  the 
scenic  value  of  the  unit,  and  creates 
adverse  impact  on  other  resources, 
particularly  watershed.  This  use  is 
expanding  at  a  rapid  rate  with  the 
increasing  population. 
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A  landscape  of  trails:  wherever  ORVs  can  go,  ORVs  will  follow. 


Multiple  Use  Objective 

Provide  protection  for  historic  sites  of 
significance  to  the  education  and 
enjoyment  of  the  public,  while 
permitting  other  resource  use  and 
development  not  inconsistent  with 
these  historic  values. 

Multiple  Use  Decision 

Prohibit  surface  occupancy  or 
disturbance  on  actual  Overland 
Trail  ruts.  Reserve  from 
occupancy,  on  well  preserved 
segments,  a  half-mile  strip  on 
each  side  of  the  trail  or  the  visible 
horizon,  whichever  is  the  closer. 

Rationale:  This  decision  will 
primarily  affect  oil  and  gas  drilling 
by  precluding  setting  a  drilling 
operation  on  the  actual  ruts  or 
within  a  half-mile  of  well  preserved 
portions  of  the  Overland  Trail.  This 
restriction  is  needed  to  preserve 
the  historic  theme  of  the  trail,  and 


to  prevent  destruction  of  actual 
running  surface. 

Only  6.8  miles  of  total  trail  are 
involved,  while  only  0.4  mile  is 
well  preserved.  The  Historic 
Preservation  Act  requires  the 
preservation  of  a  resource  such 
as  this  which  possesses  national 
significance. 

Multiple  Use  Objective 

Manage  areas  with  unique  natural 
features  to  minimize  surface 
disturbance  and  preserve  existing 
values. 

Multiple  Use  Decision 

Manage  the  Encampment  River 
Canyon  area  in  its  present 
state,  to  protect  its  primitive, 
natural  and  scenic  quality.  No 
further  road  construction  or 
surface  disturbance  will  be 
permitted.  National  policy 
permitting,  the  area  will  be 


proposed  for  withdrawal  from 
further  mineral  activity,  after 
completion  of  a  mineral 
potential  evaluation. 

Rationale:  The  Encampment  River 
Canyon  area  possesses  scenic, 
primitive  and  natural  values.  In 
addition,  the  area  is  extensively 
used  by  wildlife  and  recently 
bighorn  sheep  were  re-introduced 
into  the  canyon  area.  The  river  is 
also  considered  a  blue-ribbon  trout 
stream.  Public  comment  received 
at  MFP  workshops  generally 
favors  managing  the  area  in  its 
natural  state. 
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RECREATION 


Overland  Trail 

No  Surface  Occupancy 

Access  To  Be  Acquired 

Encampment  River  Canyon  Area 
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Floatboating  and  canoeing  along  a  natural  shoreline  are  a  "resource' 


A  no-surface-disturbance  decision 
will  prevent  further  road 
construction  and  restrict  vehicles 
to  existing  roads.  The  present  road 
system  is,  however,  adequate. 
This  restriction  also  precludes  oil 
and  gas  exploration.  However,  this 
may  be  of  little  or  no  consequence 
since  the  area  is  apparently  not 
important  for  oil  and  gas 
production. 

There  is  some  mining  exploration; 
however,  a  complete  mineral 
inventory  and  assessment  is 
necessary  prior  to  withdrawal.  If 
the  area  is  found  to  be  "mineral" 
in  character  a  withdrawal  may  not 
be  possible,  due  to  the  national 
policy  of  leaving  lands  with 
mineral  potential  open  to  location. 
Eliminating  surface  disturbance 
will  prevent  disturbance  to  the 
steep,  erodible  canyon  slopes. 


Multiple  Use  Objective 

Bring  under  control  present  road 
proliferation  and  off-road  vehicle  use 
damage,  to  minimize  impact  on 
aesthetics,  wildlife,  watershed  and 
other  resource  values. 

Multiple  Use  Decision 

Implement  protective  measures 
including  signing,  education, 
physical  blocking,  rehabilitation 
and  stipulations  on  use 
authorizations,  in  areas  exhibiting 
ORV  damage  or  susceptibility  to 
damage.  Conduct  further  studies 
for  specific  data  on  needed 
closures  and  methods. 

Areas  for  consideration  include 
Elk  Mountain  and  Encampment 
River  Canyon. 


Rationale:  ORV  use  and  creation  of 
roads  and  trails  can  adversely  affect 
wildlife  habitat,  watershed  and 
aesthetics.  These  measures  will 
minimize  such  impacts.  The  general 
public  supports  curtailing  off-road 
vehicle  activity  where  resource 
damage  is  or  can  be  a  problem. 

Multiple  Use  Objective 

Provide  public  access  to  enable  the 
public  to  use  of  public  lands. 

Multiple  Use  Decision 

Provide  public  access  into  such 
blocks  of  publiclands  or 
significant  sites  of  special  interest 
as:  Prospect  Mountain,  French 
Creek,  Bennett  Mountains,  South 
Shirley  Mountain,  Elk  Mountain, 
Cedar  Hills,  Savage  Meadows  and 
Rattlesnake  Pass. 

Rationale:  The  area  is  currently 
experiencing  a  tremendous 
population  growth.  With  this  increase 
in  population  comes  an  increase  in 
demand  for  recreational  use  of  the 
public  lands.  Providing  access  to 
public  lands  will  help  disperse  the 
use,  and  thereby  reduce  the  chance 
of  over-use  in  some  areas  and  under- 
use  in  others. 

Multiple  Use  Objective 

Manage  streams  and  rivers  flowing 
through  public  lands  to  minimize 
surface  disturbance  and  preserve 
existing  values. 

Multiple  Use  Decision 

Manage  the  public  lands  adjacent 
to  North  Platte  River  to  preserve 
its  present  state.  Surface 
disturbance  on  the  shoreline  will 
be  kept  to  a  minimum,  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  present 
authorized  uses. 

Rationale:  The  North  Platte  River 
possesses  quality  float  boating, 
fishing  and  scenic  qualities.  By 
restricting  activities,  the  natural 
character  of  the  river  and  adjacent 
land  will  be  maintained  as  far  as 
possible. 
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WILDLIFE 

MANAGEMENT  DECISIONS 


(See  Wildlife  Map,  page  35.) 

Program  Description 

The  wildlife  program  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  protection  and 
management  of  all  game  and  non- 
game  wildlife  habitat.  Wildlife  is  a 
major  program  in  this  planning  unit 
because  of  the  quality,  variety  and 
abundance  of  game  and  aquatic 
habitat.  Wildlife  values  are  an 
important  consideration  in  other 
program  decisions. 

To  protect  and  enhance  these  values, 
habitat  management  planning  has 
become  a  major  component  of  the 
wildlife  program.  This  activity  is 
closely  coordinated  with  the 
Wyoming  State  Game  and  Fish 
Department  which  is  responsible  for 
management  of  game  animals. 

Resource  Description 

The  planning  unit  is  widely  known  for 
big  game  values.  It  is  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  antelope.  Mule 
deer  range  over  most  of  the  area, 
while  elk  summer  in  the  national 
forest  and  winter  on  the  lower 
foothills.  Black-footed  ferrets 
historically  were  found  in  the  area 
but  their  presence  in  recent  times 
has  not  been  confirmed.  There  are 
several  unconfirmed  reports  of 
sightings  in  the  Saratoga  area. 


Bighorn  sheep  have  been 
transplanted  into  their  ancestral 
range  in  the  Encampment  River 
Canyon  area.  Their  summer  range  is 
the  higher  areas  on  the  adjoining 
Medicine  Bow  National  Forest  while 
their  critical  winter  range  is  in  the 
Encampment  River  Canyon  area.  At 
present,  the  herd  numbers 
approximately  63.  The  sheep 
transplanted  into  Douglas  Creek  on 
the  national  forest  have  moved  down 
and  the  Bennett  Peak  area  is  now  a 
part  of  their  yearlong  range. 

Antelope  populations  have  greatly 
increased  since  the  early  1900's 
when  competition  from  cattle  and 
sheep,  hunting  and  severe  winters 
left  only  scattered  herds  in  Carbon 
County.  Antelope  are  now  the  most 
conspicuous  wildlife  species  in  the 
unit.  During  summer  seasons, 
antelope  are  scattered  throughout 
the  area.  In  the  winter,  they  usually 
move  into  more  protected  or  open 
areas  at  lower  elevations.  These 
wintering  areas  are  critical  to  their 
survival. 

There  is  competition  for  winter  range 
with  cattle  and  sheep.  Coal  mining, 
oil  and  gas  development  and 
community  expansion  all  affect 
habitat  to  some  degree.  Fencing 
creates  a  problem  for  antelope, 
especially  when  coupled  with  deep 
snow. 

Mule  deer  range  over  most  of  the 
unit,  with  migration  patterns  from 
summer  use  in  higher  elevations  of 
the  forest  to  the  lower  south  slopes, 
river  bottoms  and  sagebrush  draws  in 
the  winter.  Much  of  the  area  is  also 
subject  to  yearlong  use.  Some 
173,660  acres  (26  percent  of  which  is 
public  land)  are  crucial  habitat.  This 
acreage  consists  mostly  of  preferred 
winter  range  necessary  to 
maintaining  population  levels. 


Primary  conflicts  for  deer  and 
antelope  involve  livestock,  fencing, 
mineral  development  and  human 
disturbance. 

Elk  herds  have  increased  from  near 
zero  prior  to  1953  to  approximately 
4,000  head.  These  elk  graze  the  high 
elevation  national  forests  in  the 
summer  and  fall,  and  migrate  to 
lower  elevation  ranges  in  the  winter. 
Elk  are  extremely  susceptible  to 
human  disturbance  such  as  coal 
mining  and  oil  and  gas  development, 
and  to  snowmobile  and  four-wheel 
drive  pursuits. 

Some  51,200  acres  of  elk  habitat 
(mostly  winter  range)  are  crucial  to 
their  survival.  Some  11,800  acres  of 
this  are  public  lands. 

Several  species  of  upland  and  small 
game  occur  in  the  unit.  Cottontail 
rabbits  are  widespread  as  are  such 
non-game  species  as  coyotes, 
jackrabbits,  songbirds,  badgers  and 
prairie  dogs.  Sage  grouse  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  unit  and  provide  a 
very  substantial  number  of  hunting 
days  annually.  Blue  grouse  are 
numerous  around  the  fringes  of  the 
national  forest.  Columbian  sharptails 
and  ruffed  grouse  are  present. 
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Multiple  Use  Objective 

Improve  the  quality  of  wildlife  habitat 
with  special  attention  to  crucial  areas 
(i.e.,  winter  ranges,  nesting  areas  and 
calving  grounds)  to  better  support 
present  populations.  The  final 
objective  is  to  set  population  levels  in 
harmony  with  other  resource  values, 
based  on  resource  inventories  yet  to 
be  completed. 

Multiple  Use  Decision 

Minimize  destruction  of  vegetation 
in  all  identified  crucial  habitat 
areas  by  limiting  surface  use  and 
disturbance  during  critical-use 
seasons.  Require  restoration  or 
prohibit  activities  in  high-value 
crucial  areas  where  impacts 
cannot  be  mitigated.  Specific 
measures  supporting  the  above 
include: 

—  Coal  leases  will  not  be  issued 
in  crucial  deer  winter  ranges 
(see  map). 

—  Prohibit  oil  and  gas  drilling 
between  December  15  and  April 
15  in  elk  and  deer  crucial  winter 
ranges  and  between  March  15 
and  June  30  in  sage  grouse 
nesting  and  strutting  areas,  as 
well  as  identified  raptor  nesting 
areas.  Require  a  minimum  clear 
zone  of  250  feet  from  fisheries 
for  drill  site  locations. 

Rationale:  Crucial  areas  for  deer,  elk 
and  sage  grouse  cover  a  large 
portion  of  the  planning  unit.  These 
areas  are  essential  to  survival  of  the 
species  due  to  certain  food,  cover 
and  isolation  requirements.  Reduction 
or  elimination  of  habitat  within  these 
areas  usually  affects  wildlife 
populations  in  a  much  wider 
geographical  basis. 

Nationally  important  deposits  of  coal, 
oil  and  gas  are  distributed  through 
most  of  the  unit.  Completely 
eliminating  surface  disturbance  in 
crucial  areas  would  have  a  regional 
impact  on  energy  development  and 
other  resource  programs. 


Peregrine  falcons  are  scarce,  partly  due  to  the  use  of  toxicants  to  solve  other 
problems. 


Many  of  the  activities  associated  with 
these  programs  (i.e.,  rights-of-way, 
timber  harvesting,  coal  mining)  are 
limited  in  the  area  covered  and  the 
duration  of  disturbance.  In  many 
cases,  rehabilitation  measures 
maintain  or  improve  site  productivity. 
In  other  situations,  reclamation  is  not 
feasible  to  restore  crucial  area 
characteristics  especially  in  deer 
winter  range. 


Considering  these  facts,  oil  and  gas 
drilling  must  be  prohibited  in  crucial 
big  game  winter  ranges  from 
December  to  April,  and  in  nesting 
and  strutting  grounds  during 
breeding,  nesting  and  brooding 
seasons.  Coal  leasing  can  be  allowed 
in  antelope  ranges,  in  view  of  their 
tolerance  levels,  but  not  in  the 
priority  crucial  deer  habitat  areas. 
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Multiple  Use  Decision 

Make  no  reductions  in  livestock 
AUM  or  season  of  use  in  crucial 
wildlife  areas  until  the  Wyoming 
Game  and  Fish  Department  and 
BLM,  consulting  with  private 
landowners,  jointly  establish  the 
number  of  elk,  deer  and  antelope 
desired  in  the  unit  (based  on 
further  acquisition  of  resource 
data). 

Rationale:  Resource  inventories 
have  not  yet  been  completed  in  the 
detail  required  to  set  numbers  of 
wildlife  and  livestock.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  required  data  gathering  will 
be  completed  by  1982,  at  which  time 
allocations  can  be  made. 

Reservations  of  forage  for  wildlife 
could  have  severe  impact  on  the 
livestock  industry.  Changes  in  the 
livestock  grazing  patterns,  based  on 
insufficient  data,  would  bring 
questionable  returns.  To  date,  the 
crucial  areas  are  in  fair  to  good 
condition.  The  Wyoming  Game  and 
Fish  Department  has  indicated  that 
livestock  grazing  is  not  causing  a 
problem. 

Multiple  Use  Decision 

Protect  all  crucial  wildlife  water 
sources  from  excessive  livestock 
use  and  mineral  activity  in  the 
development  of  management 
plans.  New  water  sources  may  be 
developed  within  critical  big  game 
winter  ranges  only  if  in  harmony 
with  wildlife  needs. 


Rationale:  Some  water  sources  are 
being  abused  by  mineral  activity  with 
some  over-use  by  livestock.  The 
Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Department 
and  the  public  are  strongly  in  favor  of 
protecting  crucial  habitat.  Elimination 
of  water  development  within  crucial 
winter  ranges  would  have  a  drastic 
impact  on  future  range  management. 
The  Bureau  has  not  identified  all 
water  sources  needing  protection. 
The  Bureau  also  does  not  have  water 
rights  on  all  sources  that  are  needed. 

Multiple  Use  Objective 

Maintain  populations  of  antelope  and 
deer  by  protecting  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  their  habitat. 

Multiple  Use  Decision 

Keep  new  fence  construction  to  an 
absolute  minimum.  Design  new 
fences  and  modify  existing  fences 
to  accommodate  antelope  and 
deer  movement. 

Rationale:  Some  fencing  is  required 
for  grazing  management  necessary 
to  range  improvement.  Fences  can 
be  designed  to  minimize  interference 
with  deer  and  antelope  movement 
and  still  meet  the  needs  of  livestock 
control.  The  public  favors  reasonable 
livestock  control  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  wildlife. 


Multiple  Use  Objective 

Protect,  maintain  and  improve  habitat 
quality  for  all  species  of  raptors  in 
the  planning  unit,  and  for  present  or 
potentially  endangered  species. 

Multiple  Use  Decision 

Prohibit  the  use  of  toxicants  for 
control  of  insects,  rodents,  prairie 
dogs  and  other  species  used  by 
raptors  or  endangered  species. 
Maintain  all  areas  with  a  density 
of  eight  or  more  prairie  dog  towns 
of  30  acres  or  more  in  size  per 
township  until  the  status  of  the 
blackfooted  ferret  can  be 
confirmed. 

Rationale:  Currently  there  is  no 
significant  use  of  toxicants  for  the 
above  purposes.  Therefore,  the 
impact  of  the  decision  is 
insignificant.  Toxicants  can  limit 
reproduction  in  addition  to  causing 
raptor  mortality.  In  other  areas, 
raptor  populations  have  been 
severely  decreased  as  a  result  of  the 
use  of  toxicants.  The  planning  unit 
provides  premium  habitat  for 
wintering  eagles,  and  nesting  areas 
for  prairie  falcons,  ferruginous  hawks 
and  other  raptors. 

The  blackfooted  ferret  recovery  team 
has  established  the  above  criteria  for 
ferret  habitat  in  blacktailed  prairie 
dog  areas.  The  same  criteria  are 
assumed  for  white-tailed  prairie  dog 
areas. 
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CUMULATIVE 

ENVIRONMENTAL 

OVERVIEW 


Lands 

The  lands  MFP  decisions  will  prevent 
proliferation  of  major  transportation, 
communication  and  utility  rights-of- 
way  across  public  lands.  These  uses 
will  be  confined  to  corridors  where 
possible.  Landfill  decisions  will 
provide  for  multi-community  landfills 
on  suitable  sites,  minimizing  the 
proliferation  of  small  dumps  on 
unsuitable  soils.  Withdrawing  the 
Encampment  River  area  from  mining 
activity  and  managing  the  river 
canyon  in  its  natural  state  will  protect 
and  preserve  this  remote  and  scenic 
area. 

Minerals 

The  mineral  MFP  decisions  will  result 
in  both  beneficial  and  adverse 
impacts.  The  coal  leasing  decisions 
will  extend  mining  in  the  Hanna  area, 
with  restrictions  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Seminoe  Reservoir  and  will 
open  new  areas  in  Carbon  Basin. 

Development  of  these  coal  sources  is 
important  to  meeting  national  energy 
needs.  Increased  coal  mining  will 
result  in  increased  employment, 
personal  income,  local  tax  revenue 
and  state  royalties.  Population 
increases,  associated  with  mineral 
development,  will  strain  community 
services  such  as  housing,  schools, 
sewage  and  water,  shopping 
facilities,  etc.  The  quality  of  life  will 
be  affected  resulting  in  changes  to 
longstanding  life  styles  due  to  rapid 
population  growth. 


Planning  decisions  provide  for  a 
buffer  strip  along  the  shores  of 
Seminoe  Reservoir  in  order  to 
maintain  the  natural  aesthetics  in 
view  of  the  lake.  Strip  mining  will 
alter  existing  topography  and 
vegetation,  but  with  proper 
rehabilitation  measures  the  land  will 
be  returned  to  a  productive  state. 
Some  wildlife  habitat  will  be  lost  at 
least  for  a  short  term  pending  the 
results  of  successful  reclamation. 

Oil  and  gas  activities,  exploration  and 
development,  are  at  present 
comparatively  minimal  in  scope.  The 
MFP  decisions  relative  to  oil  and  gas 
are  designed  to  encourage  oil  and 
gas  exploration  and  development, 
while  protecting  wildlife  habitat  and 
populations  as  well  as  significant 
portions  of  the  Overland  Trail.  There 
would  probably  be  an  increase  in 
roads  if  activity  increased. 


Livestock  Forage 

The  livestock  forage  MFP  decisions 
are  designed  to  maximize  proper  use 
of  forage  on  public  lands  and 
minimize  environmental  damage. 
Some  fences  may  be  constructed 
which  may  create  minimal 
obstructions  to  wildlife.  However, 
other  fences  will  be  modified  to 
facilitate  movement  of  wildlife. 
Vegetative  modifications  will  not 
produce  adverse  effects  with  careful 
planning  and  layout.  Aesthetics  may 
be  minimally  affected  by  changed 
vegetation  patterns. 


Forestry 


The  forestry  MFP  decisions  will 
cause  minimal  impacts  which  will  be 
confined  to  surface  disturbance,  the 
short-term  interruption  of  natural 
visual  patterns  in  the  landscape,  a 
temporary  and  minor  disturbance  to 
wildlife,  and  possibly  an  insignificant 
increase  in  sediment  production  for  a 
short  period  of  time.  Beneficial 
impacts  would  be:  sustained 
production  of  timber  products  and 
wood  fiber,  increased  forage  for 
wildlife  plus  an  increase  in  edge 
habitat  and  better  management  of 
productive  forest  lands.  These 
impacts  would  occur  on  a  total  of 
approximately  10,000  acres  in  the 
Planning  Unit. 

Watershed 

Minimal  impacts  will  result  from  the 
MFP  watershed  recommendations. 
They  are  aimed  at  reducing  runoff, 
decreasing  sediment  production  and 
producing  high  quality  water.  This  will 
be  accomplished  by  increasing 
maintenance,  improved  road 
standards,  and  rerouting  roads  from 
critical  areas.  Other  resource 
management  plans  will  recognize  and 
provide  for  watershed  objectives. 
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Recreation 

Beneficial  impacts  are  expected  to 
result  from  the  recreation  MFP 
decisions.  These  include  maintaining 
the  aesthetic  quality  of  the  area, 
maintaining  campgrounds  in  an 
environmentally  sound  condition, 
providing  access  and  preserving 
historic  values  along  the  Overland 
Trail.  The  Encampment  River  Canyon 
area  on  public  land  is  also  to  be 
managed  in  its  natural  state  without 
any  further  road  construction  or  other 
surface  disturbing  activities.  Although 
some  restriction  of  ORVs  and  mining 
activity  is  to  be  considered,  no 
adverse  impacts  are  expected  to 
result  from  MFP  decisions. 

Wildlife 

The  wildlife  MFP  decisions  are 
designed  to  benefit  wildlife  habitat 
and  wildlife  species.  These  decisions 
will  benefit  wildlife  through:  placing 
seasonal  restrictions  on  oil  and  gas 
exploration  and  development, 
maintaining  rivers  and  streams  (on 
public  lands)  in  their  natural  state, 
protection  and  improvement  of 
crucial  big  game  ranges, 
identification  of  crucial  habitat  for  all 
species  and  the  acquisition  of  public 
access. 


Minimal  impacts  upon  wildlife  wil 
caused  by  fencing  and  other 
activities. 


be 


The  Encampment  River  will  remain  natural,  on  the  public  lands. 
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INTERRELATIONSHIPS 
WITH  OTHER  PLANS 


During  development  of  the  Hanna 
MFP  a  special  effort  was  made  to 
coordinate  with  other  federal,  state, 
and  local  agencies  to  ensure  that  our 
management  decisions  conflict  as 
little  as  possible  with  land-use  plans 
of  these  agencies.  Agencies 
consulted  during  the  planning 
process  include:  Forest  Service,  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  U.S.  Geological  Survey, 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Wyoming 
Game  and  Fish  Department,  Carbon 
County  Commissioners,  and  Carbon 
County  Planning  Commission. 
Decisions  in  the  plan  conform  with 
local  county  zoning  ordinances  and 
also  take  into  consideration  major 
land-use  proposals. 

Many  of  the  decisions  in  the  Hanna 
MFP  will  have  significant  on-  and  off- 
site  implications  for  other  agencies. 
Major  decisions  relative  to  coal 
development  could  affect  every 
agency  mentioned  above.  For  some 
government  agencies  coal 
development  on  a  large  scale  would 
no  doubt  create  very  significant 
workloads,  especially  for  the  State 
Department  of  Environmental  Quality 
and  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

Decisions  to  make  public  lands 
available  for  community  expansion 
and  public  purposes  should  benefit 
local  governments  concerned  with 
future  growth.  Intensifying  livestock 
grazing  will  affect  agencies  such  as 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  State 
Land  Board  and  Forest  Service  which 
work  with  the  same  range  users. 

Range  management  practices  affect 
wildlife  populations,  and  will  have  a 
direct  impact  on  the  Wyoming  Game 
and  Fish  Department.  Existing 
procedures  call  for  cooperative 
planning  on  range  management  by  all 
agencies  involved. 

Wildlife  management  decisions  have 
been  coordinated  closely  with  the 
Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Department 
to  ensure  that  BLM  management  of 
wildlife  habitat  is  coordinated  with 
the  department's  objective  for  each 
species. 


Coordination  means  talking  it  out.  Here  the  fine  points  are  worked  out. 


These  are  some  examples  of  the 
coordination  which  has  taken  place 
on  some  of  the  major  issues. 


Almost  every  decision  made  in 
MFP  process  affects  other 
government  organizations  and 
land  use  plans. 


this 
their 
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ACTIONS  AFTER 
THE  MFP 

This  plan  will  be  followed  by  on-the- 
ground  actions  reflecting  the 
decisions  listed.  These  actions  are 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 
An  environmental  assessment  is 
prepared  for  each  action  whether 
initiated  by  industry  or  BLM.  If  the 
impacts  are  unacceptable,  the 
proposed  action  may  be  modified  or 
rejected. 

On-the-ground  actions  by  the  BLM 
are  contingent  upon  funding  by 
Congress  and  it  may  be  some  time 
before  some  of  these  decisions  are 
implemented. 

This  plan  will  continually  be  updated. 
As  new  resource  information 
becomes  available,  as  technology 
improves,  as  needs  and  demands 
change,  and  as  laws,  regulations  and 
policies  change,  this  plan  will  be 
revised. 

Any  major  changes  in  this  plan  will 
be  subject  to  public  review  and 
comment. 


Changes  must  provide  for  the  new,  while  preserving  the  old. 
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GLOSSARY 


As  in  most  systems,  BLM's  Planning 
System  has  its  own  "language."  To 
help  you  understand  some  of  the 
terms  used  in  this  brochure,  a 
glossary  is  included  for  reference. 

Checkerboard  Land  Pattern:  A  land 
ownership  pattern  resulting  from 
early  railroad  grants  made  by  the 
federal  government  to  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  to 
encourage  construction  of  a  trans- 
continental railroad  system  and 
settlement  of  the  west.  Generally, 
even  numbered  sections  are  govern- 
ment owned  and  odd  numbered 
sections  privately  owned. 

Management  Framework  Plan 
(MFP):  A  planning  decision  document 
which  establishes,  for  a  given 
planning  area,  land  use  allocations, 
coordination  guidelines  for  multiple 
use  and  management  objectives  to 
be  achieved  for  each  class  of  land 
use  or  protection.  The  MFP  is  the 
Bureau's  Land  Use  Plan.  It  is 
prepared  in  three  steps:  Step  One  — 
Resource  Recommendations;  Step 
Two  —  Impact  Analysis  and  Alter- 
native Development;  and  Step  Three 
—  Decisionmaking. 

Mining  Plan:  A  description  of  the 
area  to  be  mined,  the  method  and 
equipment  to  be  used  and  the 
reclamation  proposed. 


Natural  Area:  Areas  established  to 
preserve  scenic  values  and  areas  of 
natural  wonder.  The  preservation  of 
these  resources  in  their  natural 
condition  is  the  primary  management 
objective.  Access  roads,  parking 
areas  and  public  use  facilities  are 
normally  located  on  the  periphery  of 
the  area.  The  public  is  encouraged  to 
walk  into  the  area  for  recreation 
purposes. 

Off-Road  Vehicle  (ORV):  Any 

vehicle  capable  of,  or  designed  for 
travel  on  or  immediately  over  land, 
water,  or  other  natural  terrain, 
deriving  motor  power  from  any 
sources  other  than  muscle, 
excluding:  (1)  any  nonamphibious 
registered  motorboat;  (2)  any  military, 
fire,  emergency,  law  enforcement  or 
other  government  vehicle  while  being 
used  for  official  or  emergency 
purposes;  and  (3)  any  vehicle  whose 
use  is  expressly  authorized  by  the 
authorized  officer  or  otherwise 
officially  approved. 

Planning  Area:  One  or  more  com- 
plete planning  units  for  which  a  land 
use  plan  is  to  be  prepared. 

Planning  Area  Analysis:  A 

document  which  analyzes  require- 
ments of  the  public  now  and  in  the 
future  for  lands  and  renewable  and 
nonrenewable  resource.  It  shows  the 
significance  of  the  lands  within  a 
planning  area  to  users,  operators,  the 
community  and  the  region.  The 
document  is  based  on  data  in  the 
URA,  Socio-Economic  Profile  and 
other  regional  information. 

Planning  Unit:  A  portion  of  a  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  district  used  for 
assembling  resource  inventory  data. 
For  each  planning  unit  the  district 
manager  prepares  a  Unit  Resource 
Analysis. 

Primitive  Area:  Natural,  wild  and 
undeveloped  lands  in  settings 
essentially  removed  from  the  effects 
of  civilization.  Fundamental  char- 
acteristics are  a  natural  environment 
that  can  be  conserved  and  on  which 
there  is  no  undue  disturbance  by 
roads  or  commercial  use. 


Riparian  Vegetation:  Vegetation 
associated  with  the  area  or  zone 
along  the  bank  of  a  river  or  other 
body  of  water. 

Section  3:  A  part  of  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act  of  1934  which  provides 
the  means  to  issue  permits  to 
qualified  individuals  for  the  purpose 
of  grazing  livestock  on  specific  areas 
of  public  lands  within  "grazing 
district"  boundaries. 

Section  15:  A  part  of  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act  of  1934  which  provides 
the  means  to  issue  grazing  leases  to 
"qualified  individuals"  who  wish  to 
graze  livestock  on  public  lands 
outside  grazing  district  boundaries. 

Socio-Economic  Profile:  An 

information  document  for  use  in  plan 
preparation.  It  describes  the  human 
populations  in  terms  of  social  and 
economic  factors  and  also  provides  a 
checklist  of  other  state  and  federal 
agencies  to  be  consulted.  It  analyzes 
and  records  data  relating  to  a 
relatively  large  region  or  area  sharing 
similar  socio-economic  character- 
istics. A  region  may  be  a  group  of 
entire,  adjoining  counties,  or  it  may 
approximate  a  district  and  may 
include  several  planning  areas. 

Unit  Resource  Analysis  (URA):  A 

basic  source  of  information  on  the 
land  and  its  resources,  consisting  of: 

Base  Map 

Physical  Profile 

Resource  Inventories 

Resource  potential  and  capability 
to  fill  the  public's  needs  for: 
lands,  minerals,  recreation, 
wildlife,  watershed,  forest 
products  and  range 
management. 

Ecological  Profile:  A  description 
and  an  analysis  of  the  existing 
state  of  the  ecosystems  on  the 
planning  area. 
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COMMENT  SHEET 


District  Manager 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Rawlins,  Wyoming  82301 

Following  are  my  comments  regarding  the  Hanna  Land  Management  Plan: 


Name 


Address 


City    State     Zip  
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BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

WYOMING 

STATE  OFFICE 

P.O.  Box  1828 

2515  Warren 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming  82001 

Phone  778-2220-2326 

DISTRICT  OFFICES 


But&sa  Of  Land  Management 
V  Library 

Denver  Service  Center 


Rock  Springs  District  Office 

P.O.  Box  1088 

Highway  187N 

Rock  Springs,  WY  82901 

307-362-6613 

*Green  River  Resource  Area 

Pinedale  Resource  Area 

P.O.  Box  768 
Molyneux  Bldg. 
Pinedale,  WY  82941 
307-367-4358 

Kemmerer  Resource  Area 

P.O.  Box  632 
Kemmerer,  WY  83101 
307-877-3933 


Rawlins  District  Office 

P.O.  Box  670 
1300  3rd  Street 
Rawlins,  WY  82301 
307-324-6621 

*Divide  Resource  Area 

*Medicine  Bow  Resource  Area 

Lander  Resource  Area 

P.O.  Box  589 
Lander,  WY  82520 
307-332-4220 


Worland  District  Office 

P.O.  Box  119 
1700  Robertson  Ave. 
Worland,  WY  82401 
307-347-6151 

*Shoshone  Resource  Area 

"Washakie  Resource  Area 

•Located  at  District  Office 


Casper  District  Office 

951  Union  Blvd. 
Casper,  WY  82601 
307-265-5550,  ext.  5101 

•Platte  River  Resource  Area 

Buffalo  Resource  Area 

P.O.  Box  670 
Buffalo,  WY  82834 
307-684-5586 
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